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The work as a whole, moreover, does not give important facts 
with, regard to Cuba and Haiti. There is no effort on the part of 
the author to show the imperialistic tendencies of the United 
States in extending its authority over weak republics at the time 
that it is professing to be laboring in the interest of the self-deter- 
mination of smaller nations. The inside cover of the foreign policy 
of the United States toward Cuba, therefore, cannot be seen in 
reading this book. There does not appear in this work sufficient 
treatment of our relations with the Spanish American Republics 
to show that because of serious tilts 1 in our diplomacy, the relations 
between the United States and Latin America have become 
strained. 

No better example of the shortcomings of this book can be cited 
than the very meager reference to the Haitian Republic, which, 
contrary to international law and the principles of government 
which we profess to foster in the United States, has been occupied 
by United States marines, who according to official reports have 
instituted a regime of murder supported by the Wilson 
and Harding administrations. Professor Latane should have 
treated this phase of the question with the same detail with which 
he treated other aspects of it and his failure to do so identifies his 
book with that of many others written in the interest of a special 
class or to promote a special cause. 

Creole Families of New Orleans. By Grace King. Macmillan 

Company, New York, 1921. Pp. 465. 

This book, according to the author, "comes in response to a long- 
felt wish of an humble student of Louisiana history to know more 
about the early actors in it, to go back of the printed names in the 
pages of Gayarre and Martin, and peep, if possible, into the per- 
sonality of the men who followed Bienville to found a city upon 
the Mississippi, and who, remaining on the spot, continued their 
good work by founding families that have carried on their work 
and their good names. ' ' The families chosen are such as Marigny 
de Mandeville, the Dreux family, De Pontalba, Rouer De Villeray, 
De la Chaise, Lafreniere, Labedoyere, Huchet de Kernion and a 
score or more of others. The work is well illustrated with scenes 
bearing on the life of the pioneer aristocracy of that common- 
wealth. The aim of the author evidently is to publish those records 
bearing witness to their good blood, their "maintenances de no- 
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blesse," which they considered as much, a family necessity as a 
house and furniture. From the records of their baptisms, mar- 
riages and deaths, from bits of old furniture, jewelry, glass, old min- 
iatures, portraits, scraps of silk and brocade, flimsy fragments and 
the like, the author has made an interesting story and well illus- 
trated it. There is a regret that some of these achievements of 
the past are so deeply hidden for the lack of records to throw 
light thereupon that a definitive account of some of these families 
cannot be obtained. 

There is evidence, however, that certain records of families 
equally as noble and aristocratic as some of those recorded in this 
work were not mentioned therein for the reason that they had 
mingled too freely with the blacks during the early period and 
had, therefore, been classed as persons of color. One does not find, 
therefore, in this work so much about these distinguished families 
of color as may be discovered in the author's earlier work entitled 
New Orleans, the Place and People (pages 346 to 349). Referring 
therein to this gens de couleur, she mentions in the former work a 
number of musicians, merchants, money and real estate brokers, 
as the ambitious element of this class, which monopolized the 
trade of shoemakers, barbers, tailors, carpenters, and upholsterers. 
Some of these in the course of time attained positions of distinc- 
tion in the commercial world, acquiring large fortunes in the form 
of shares of stock in business enterprises and large landed estates 
like the plantations of Louisiana. One of these families, we know, 
had a large plantation of about 4,000 acres and owned hundreds 
of slaves. The head of the family lived in luxurious style in keep- 
ing with that of the planters of the South. 

In other cases in which the color of the quadroon or octoroon did 
not brand him as far removed from the white race, the social dis- 
tinctions existing between whites and such Negroes were not 
observed. If they were enforced against some of these aristocratic 
persons 1 of color fortunate in having sufficient of the world's goods 
to secure the comforts of this life in spite of their social position, they 
usually sent their children to northern institutions and even to 
Paris where they were well educated. Thousands of these on 
their return to this country easily passed to the other race and 
mingled their blood with some of the most aristocratic families 
mentioned in this recent treatise of Grace King. 



